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K~ Chats With the Editor 


Victory on the Pillow 


A few minutes after Dorothy 
went to her bedroom to get ready for bed, 
Mother saw her come out, walk without a 
word through the living room, through the 
kitchen, and out the back door. Just a min- 
ute or two later, she saw the girl come in 
again, close the back door firmly behind 
her, then go straight through the kitchen 
and living room and into her bedroom 
without a “Hello” or a “Hi” or even a 
glance in her mother’s direction. 

Something strange was going on, mother 
was sure, for she had never seen Dorothy 
behave like this before. She got up from her 
chair and started for the bedroom to ask a 
few questions, then thought better of it and 
sat down again. Dorothy would probably 
tell her all about it in a few days anyway. 

As it turned out, mother found the an- 
swer sooner than she had expected. Next 
morning when she went into Dorothy’s 
bedroom after Dorothy had left for school, 
she saw a note lying on the pillow. She 
picked it up and started to read what it 
said, but as she read her eyes misted over 
and her mind seemed to go back to events 
that had taken place more than six months 
before. 

Back about that time, Dorothy had asked 
her mother if it wouldn’t be all right for 
her to wear a bracelet. “Some of the other 
girls at school are getting them,” she ex- 
plained. 

“But you know what the Bible says about 
jewelry, don’t you, dear?” mother said. 

“But, Mother, it’s just an identification 
bracelet,” Dorothy said. 

“I know, dear,” mother said. “But that 
doesn’t really make any difference, does it? 
It’s still jewelry.” 

Mother saw a dark scowl come over 
Dorothy’s face, and it hurt her as if a 
great knife were being cut into her heart. 
For up to this time Dorothy had always 
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been willing to accept her mother’s counsel. 

Mother watched as the weeks went by, 
and she was glad to notice that Dorothy 
never wore a bracelet. Then after about 
three months there was a story right here 
in the JUNIOR GUIDE about bracelets. 
Mother happened to see it. She read it, and 
thought it was very good. She asked Dor- 
othy if she had read it. 

“Mm-huh,” Dorothy nodded. 

“What did you think of it?” mother 
asked. 

“Mmm,” Dorothy grunted. 


Mother guessed that Dorothy hadn’t e 


given up the idea of buying a bracelet. She 
slipped an arm around Dorothy’s shoulders 
and said, “Pray about it, dear.” 

Dorothy squirmed out from her mother’s 
arm and stalked off, angrily. 

Mother sighed and determined to pray 
harder than ever. She did not realize what 
was going on in Dorothy’s mind. She did 
not know, for instance, that Dorothy had 
gone out and bought herself a bracelet and 
was wearing it whenever she was away 
from the house. Dorothy knew she shouldn’t 
wear it. She knew she ought to get rid of 
it. But she wanted to wear it so much! She 
prayed about it. She thought through what 
the Bible said. It was a tremendous battle, 
and it went on for six months. 

Now mother, still standing by Dorothy’s 
bed, blinked the mistiness from her eyes 
and read the note she had found on the 
pillow. 

“Dear Mother: You don’t know it, but 
six months ago I bought an identification 
bracelet and I’ve been wearing it when 
you weren’t around. I’ve prayed a lot about 
it, and at last I’ve got the victory. Last night 
I took the bracelet outside and threw it in 
the garbage can. I’ll never wear it again. 
Your loving daughter, Dorothy.” 

Mother was so happy when she read that, 
that she dropped a tear right in the middle 
of the note paper. 

I’m wondering if there is some victory 
you need to win. With Jesus’ help, wh 
don’t you win that victory tonight? The 
put a little note on your pillow, telling 
mother all about it. What a lot of happy 
mothers there could be tomorrow morning! 


Your friend, 


on Ware? 





— ~~, 
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Out Goes 


the Devil! 


By T. V. BARIZO 


| peste colporteurs in the Philippines saw 
with their own eyes the saving power of 
Jesus not very long ago. It happened this 
way: 

Orlando Suasi and Efenito Macalintal 
were canvassing in the island of Pollillo. 
One day they were told that a young lady 
who used to be a faithful Adventist had 
backslidden and was possessed by the devil. 

The colporteurs at once looked for her 
home. When they found it they saw the 
woman sitting in the middle of a cloud of 
incense. She had so much supernatural 
strength that no one dared to hold her. She 
was furious. She bit anyone who came 
near. Her sharp eyes glared at anyone who 
dared to look at her. 

When the colporteurs arrived there was 
an old witch doctor in the house. He claimed 
to have connection with the spirits and was 
praying to them and burning incense. 


He had been there for several days trying 
to drive out the evil spirit, but had not suc- 
ceeded. 

Finally, he told the two young men that 
he was giving up. “The family do not have 
enough faith in my prayers,” he said. 

Brother Suasi and Brother Macalintal did 
not know what to do, so they suggested to 
the woman’s family that they gather to- 
gether and sing some sacred songs and 
pray. The family consented. The old dust- 
covered songbook was taken from its rest- 
ing place, and the family began to sing the 
Adventist songs they had not sung in many 
months. “Oh, the best friend to have is 
Jesus,” they sang, and “I trust in God wher- 
ever I may be.” 

Everyone sang from the heart, more sin- 
cerely than ever before. At first when the 
devil-possessed woman heard the name 

To page 22 


The two colporteurs saw an old witch doctor trying to drive the devil out with chanting and incense. 
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The Fire That 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


I WAS the same old story. Nothing to do. 
Nothing exciting ever happening. Bill 
and Gerry and Max had done everything 
boys of twelve and thirteen could possibly 
think of doing in a place like Dark Hollow. 
Max said it should have been called Sleepy 
Hollow. 

“Wait!” Gerry exclaimed. “There’s just 
one more thing we've never done. We've 
never called the fire engine out to a fake 
fire. Wouldn’t that be something to break 
the monotony!” 

Instantly, Bill and Max were enthusi- 
astic. Anything, just anything, so long as 
it was different! Anything, so long as it 
caused a fuss and stirred things up around 
the place! 

The three boys were well acquainted 
with the alarm box on the corner of Sixth 
and D. Gerry’s house was just one block 
from it, and Bill and Max both lived on 
Fifth. It was in just the right place. Very 
convenient. 

Now at what time was a big fire the most 
likely to cause a hubbub? Not noon, not 
afternoon. People were all astir then and 
too busy to go to a fire. 

Two in the morning? An unearthly hour 
—a simply magnificent moment! Quiet, 
eerie. Wow! How the siren would blast 
the sleeping world awake! Everyone would 
worry about everybody else sleeping in a 
house that was burning down around them. 
The whole population would be racing 
about in slippers and night clothes and curl- 
ing pins. No boredom in that! 

If anybody at Bill’s or Max’s or Gerry’s 
house raised eyebrows when the boys “hit 
the hay” early that night, no one said a 





Really Wasn't 





word. After all, it had been a hot day and 
there was excuse for anyone to be so tired 
they wanted to crawl into bed early. 

But who was really tired? Not Bill or 
Max or Gerry. Bill had a room entirely 
to himself. He had taken the family alarm 
clock and turned it low so that his mother 
and dad would not hear it ring at 1:45 in 
the morning. If there was one thing Bill 
didn’t want, it was to be asked questions. 
It was his assignment to race to the win- 
dows of the rooms where the other two slept 
and call them softly. 

Bill didn’t sleep much. At one o'clock 
he turned off the alarm button and watched 
the luminous hands tick around the face 
to the appointed hour. The next time Bill’s 
father needed to use the clock he was 23 
puzzled to know why anyone would have 
set it to ring at 1:45. He concluded that 
his wife must have used it to waken her- 
self from an afternoon nap sometime. 

There wasn’t a hitch in the plans. The 
three boys could have hugged themselves 
as they hurried to the alarm box. “Kind 
of spooky,” Gerry commented airily. Not 
a soul was stirring. Yet Dark Hollow was 
about to hear the most blood-curdling 
sound that had ever rent its midnight calm. 

Gerry wanted the honor of setting 
things in motion. Without warning, a dark 
car swung slowly around the corner and 
its lights glared full in the faces of the boy 
They instantly ducked for cover behind 
an azalea hedge. They hadn’t counted on 
cars prowling around at two in the morn- 
ing. This could be terribly inconvenient. 

Happily, the car soon slipped away into 
the darkness. Max swore it was navy blue 
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or black with CITY POLICE marked on 
the side. Bill was sure Max was losing his 
nerve. Max was equally sure he wasn’t. 

Gerry opened the little red door and 
pulled the handle in the box. 

The quiet morning broke into unceremo- 
nious uproar. A person couldn’t put a noise 
like that on paper if he were to try for 
fifty years! It was nothing short of magic, 
the way lights flicked on and heads poked 
out of windows. It almost looked as if ev- 


@: had expected something like this 


happen, and had just been waiting for 
the blow to strike. 

None of the boys was quite sure how the 
red handle managed to get fire engines to 
come to the right street. All they knew was 
that it never failed. They knew that firemen 
were always ready for the job when the call 
came. 

Within seconds there were people on the 
sidewalks, all in night clothes. Robes and 
curling pins were there. Questions shot 
back and forth. “Whose house is burning?” 


“Is there anyone inside?” “Did they all 
get out?” 

Not far away wailed the engine’s siren. 
Bill and Gerry and Max had hidden in the 
azalea hedge again until there were enough 
people about so that they would not be 
noticed. 

There were a few things that the boys had 
not taken into account. First, they had over- 
looked the fact that they were fully clothed 
while everyone else was in night clothes. 
Second, they had not thought about City 
Policeman Howard Trent, who was in the 
car whose headlights had shone on them 
when it turned the corner. Howard Trent, 
being a conscientious man, had worried 
when he saw three boys on the street at two 
in the morning. He circled a couple of blocks, 
during which time the fire siren had gone 
off, then he felt duty-bound to come back 
and find out what the boys were doing. 

He arrived along with several other cars 
in time to see Bill and Gerry and Max 

To page 17 
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As the boys stood by the alarm box, a car suddenly came around the corner and its lights shone 
full in their faces. As it went by, Max was sure he saw CITY POLICE marked on its side. 
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CHAPTER 11 





Ayesha, Beloved of God 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 


YESHA sat on the sofa in the mission- 

ary’s front room, and her mind was 
blank with terror. She had heard angry 
voices in front of the house calling her 
name. Layna had heard them too, and now 
she put her arm around Ayesha and drew 
her close. 

“Yes, she is here.” They both heard the 
missionary talking to someone who stood 
outside the front door. “Come on in. We 
are having some music and a pleasant eve- 
ning together.” 

Five persons walked into the room, four 
men and one woman. The woman entered 
first and even before she drew the scarf 
from her face Ayesha knew that it was her 
own mother. She was the same height as 
herself, the voice was the same, and there 
was something so familiar about her that 
Ayesha sat up in astonishment. Then she 
stood and shrank back as her mother came 
toward her. 

The woman threw off her scarf and 
Ayesha saw again the lovely mass of hair 
she remembered so well from her baby- 
hood. 

“My child, my child!” the woman said 
and reached her arms as though she would 
have enfolded Ayesha in them. 

“I am not your child.” Ayesha drew her- 
self up to her full height. “You left me 
alone, hungry and dirty on the floor of our 
hut many years ago, and I am no longer 
your child.” 

“You don’t understand,” the woman said. 
“Your father was very cruel to me. I had to 
leave.” 

“My father was never cruel to anyone.” 
Ayesha expected to feel the rush of anger 
she had always known she would feel if she 
ever came face to face with her mother; but 
the anger did not come. She looked at this 
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pitiful woman. Her face was marred with 
lines of sin and shame, and her eyes were 
dull with the cloudiness of her soul. 

As she stood there looking into her 
mother’s face pity filled her heart, but her 
mind took on a wariness and a sureness she 
had never known before. 

Ayesha’s mother made no further effort 
to touch her daughter. She sat down cozily 
on the rug near Ayesha’s feet and began to 
talk. The four men did not sit down, and 
now Ayesha looked at them. She recognized 
one of them as the fellow who had waited 
at the gate of Layna’s cousin. The other one, 
who's face seemed strangely ugly, must be 
the one who had been at the back gate. No 
wonder Layna’s cousin had been terrified. 

“You have grown into a beautiful girl,” 
the woman said. “I think you must look a 
great deal as I did when I was your age. I’m 
sure we could have fine times together, and 
after all we belong to each other. A mother 
should always have her own daughter with 
her. We have come to take you to my house. 
It is not far from here.” 

Ayesha shot another look at the four men. 
They could have been stalking tigers wait- 
ing to leap on a helpless water buffalo. She 
made as though she intended to sit down 
and prolong the conversation; but all the 
while she was measuring the distance with 
her eye. 


“I will not go!” She cried out the word 


in a loud voice. “I will never go with you.” 

Then she sprang like a wild creature past 
her mother and through the group of peo- 
ple. She rushed out the back door, hurried 
into the little room she shared with Layna, 
and locked and barred the door from the 
inside. 

She stood for a moment, her hand still on 
the metal bolt, her heart racing like a mad 
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thing. Slowly she calmed and finally sat 
down on the bed and waited. 

No one came to the door, and she could 
not hear voices in the front room any more. 
After a long time a gentle tap sounded on 
the door. 

“It is I, Layna,” a voice said. “Let me in. 
Don’t be afraid. They are gone.” 

Ayesha unbolted the door and when 
Layna entered she threw her arms about 
her, sobbing. “Oh, Layna, they will never 


@: me go. | will never see Singapore. I am 


oing to die.” 

“Ayesha, don’t talk like that. You are go- 
ing to be on that boat when it sails for 
Singapore the day after tomorrow.” 

Ayesha sobbed for a long time, and Layna 
tried to comfort her. At last she was able to 
talk more calmly. 

“You didn’t see what I saw,” Ayesha said. 
“Those men are hired by my mother. One 
of them is the same person who was at your 
cousin’s house today, and I am sure the 
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Ayesha gazed at the four men who had come to get her. They looked like tigers stalking their prey. 


other one was there too—that evil-looking 
one. 

“Really?” Layna looked surprised. “I 
didn’t recognize him.” 

“Listen, Layna, you are the only true 
friend I have ever had of my own age. I 
think perhaps this is the last night of my 
life. I feel sure those people intend to kill 
me. I saw it in their eyes. I saw it in my 
mother’s eyes. Remember, she poisoned my 
father. Do you think she would hesitate to 
kill her own daughter to keep her from 
leaving Islam?” 

“Ayesha, Ayesha, don’t talk like that. 
Perhaps it is true that they would take your 
life if they could. I didn’t like the look of 
them myself, and I heard the missionary say 
they were a devilish bunch bent on mis- 
chief. But let’s look at the other side. God is 
for us. He will take care of you. I’m sure He 
will.” 

Then Ayesha looked at her friend, and 
something warm and sweet came up in her 
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mind. “Do you know, I wasn’t angry. I 
wasn’t angry, Layna. The hatred for my 
mother is gone. I looked at her and I felt 
only pity and fear.” 

Then Layna’s voice trembled with tears. 
“Ayesha, God has taken your heart in His 
hand and made it tender. He will hold your 
life also in His hand. Do not be afraid.” 

After this the girls began to get ready for 
bed and they talked in low voices, for the 
excitement in their hearts had died away 
and peace had come back to their little 
room. 

“How do you think your mother found 
out that you were here?” Layna asked. 

“Someone from our village of Middle 
Gardens must have got word to the Moham- 
medan community here in Medan that I 
am going to go to Singapore and that I am 
going to become a Christian. My mother 
found out, and now she will do everything 
in her power to keep me here, and the 
whole Moslem community is at her back.” 

“Well, what can she actually do? You 
told her plainly that you would not go with 
her.” 

Ayesha had suddenly remembered some- 
thing—the woman on the bus. 

“Layna,” she said, “do you remember that 
yesterday I told you about that woman on 
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the bus? She got angry at me because we 
wouldn’t eat the cakes she offered us. I am 
sure now that those cakes were poisoned. I 
wouldn’t let the teachers take even one bite 
of them.” 

Layna sat down on the bed and looked at 
her friend. “There is surely a lot more to 
this than people can see.” 

“Yes, indeed,” Ayesha answered. “It is 
like some enormous sea animal. You look 
out in the water and you see a little hump 
of black here and another one there and you 
know something is lurking under the sur- 
face; but you have no idea of how big it is 
or how cruel and fierce.” 

“I don’t know about that.” Layna began 
tucking in the mosquito curtain. “I-do know 
that God is stronger than anything, and He 
is able to bring you through this. I remem- 


ber what my father always said about yu 


‘She is one of God's beloved.’” 

Just as the girls were going to turn out 
the light the missionary’s wife knocked on 
the door. Layna hurried to let her in. 

“You poor child,” she said to Ayesha. 
“You must have been terribly frightened.” 

“How many people were there outside 
the door?” Ayesha asked. “Did they all 
come in or were there more waiting in 


the street?” To page 18 
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Why Geraldine’s Bank Came Open 


By BERT RHOADS 


Ow Geraldine first started to teach, 

she had not even finished the eighth 
grade. It was a long time ago when the re- 
quirements for teachers were not as strict as 
they are now. But Geraldine was the oldest 
daughter in a large family. The mother was 
gone and Geraldine had taken her place in 
the home, so she knew quite a lot about 

} how to manage children. 

She wished that she could go on and fin- 
ish school and attend college. The idea was 
just a fancy dream, though, and she knew it. 
She could never save enough money for all 
that. The school where she taught was out 
in the country, and she boarded in a farm- 
house. One day the farmer and his wife 
were called to a neighbor's where someone 
was sick. They could not possibly get back 
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Geraldine’s life was just like a $5.00 savings bank. 





till late in the evening, even though there 
were a lot of chores to be done—twelve 
cows to milk and all the horses, cows, and 
chickens to be fed and shut up for the 
night. 

Geraldine’s job was to teach, not to do 
farm work. It would have been entirely in 
her right to go to her room and pay no at- 
tention to the chores. But Geraldine was not 
that kind of girl. With the help of the two 
boys, she got the milking done and the 
cream separated and all the stock fed and 
watered. 

Then she cooked supper so that when the 
father and mother came home from their 
long ride they would find a hot meal wait- 
ing for them. 

Later on, the farmer told me what Geral- 
dine had done. He said, “I think that type of 
girl is worth educating.” 

In the years that followed, he made it 
possible for Geraldme to go to high school 
and college. She earned part of her way. But 
what she lacked, the farm friends supplied. 
She was able to get the education she so 
much desired. 

Was it just milking the cows and feeding 
the livestock that one night that opened the 
way for Geraldine to go to school? I think 
not. Was it a stroke of good luck? I know 
it wasn’t. 

Did you ever see one of those little banks 
that are sold at dime stores for ten cents? 
They hold fifty dimes and nothing but 
dimes. Nickels or pennies won't go in. This 
bank opens when the fiftieth coin is put in. 
The last dime presses a hidden spring; the 
bank opens and the fifty coins tumble out. 

I think it was this way with Geraldine. 
All her life she had been putting good 
deeds like coins into her character bank. 
The night she did the chores, she put in 
the coin that unlocked the bank; then there 
tumbled out, right into her lap, the oppor- 
tunity for a college education. 
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WATER 
SAFETY 
Begins With 
YOU 


By JOHN R. BURKHART 
For the National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s 


WIMMING is fun. But it’s serious, too. 


More than five thousand Americans 
drown every year! And the chief reason 
these people drown is carelessness. They 
think they know how to swim well, so they 
ignore the safety rules. 

To reduce the dangers—and add to the 
fun of summer outings—wise swimmers 
pay attention to these professional tips. 

First, they learn to swim well. Because 
swimming seems so natural, some people try 
to swim without being trained. Yet the poor 
swimmer is a constant menace to himself 
and others. 

Nonswimmers pose a greater threat. Un- 
til they learn the basic fundamentals they 
should stay owt of the water! Even wading 
can bring disaster if a person who can't 
swim steps into an unexpected “drop off.” 

At a pool, at a lake, or on the beach— 
wherever you swim—make sure a lifeguard 
is on duty. Never swim alone; obey all 
warning signs. Many a head has been split 
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ALONE. 








AAA A 
DON'T ATTEMPT A RESCUE 
UNLESS YOU'RE A STRONG 
SWIMMER, SKILLED IN LIFESAVING. 





ALWAYS RACE 
TOWARD SHORE -- 
NOT AWAY FROM IT. 
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The four steps in artificial respiration. They are explained in the story. You should memorize them 
and practice them on a friend until you can do them easily and automatically. It may save someone's life. 


open in shallow water. And many persons 
have been made sick by polluted water, be- 
cause they thought the warning signs were 
just part of the scenery. 

It’s also wise not to swim through patches 
of seaweed; the weed entangles the swim- 
mer and saps his strength. 

Safety often depends on your physical 
condition. If you don’t rest and cool off after 
exerting yourself, plunging into cold water 
may cause you to black out. It may also 
cause painful disabling cramps. 

Recognize your physical limitations and 
refuse to race when you're not in shape. If 
you collapse in the water someone has to 
risk his life to try to rescue you. That's 
not fair. Learn how far you can swim and 
don’t go beyond your limit. If you do com- 
pete, race toward—not away from—the 
shore, and have a third person present. 

Know how deep the water is and how 
strong the current is flowing. You can’t tell 
from the surface, and you must know before 
you start swimming. 

If you are trapped in a strong current, 
don’t fight it. Swim across the current and 
gradually work your way in toward shore. 

The greatest menaces in the water are 
“would-be heros” and “water show-offs.” 

rming dangerous stunts to impress 

le will get you into trouble. And don’t 
try to rescue someone unless you know how. 
Never attempt a water rescue until you have 
passed an expert course in rescue tech- 
niques. Too often the would-be rescuers 
drown. 

Only good swimmers should go boating 
or attempt skin diving. 

When getting into a small boat, use only 
the stern or the bow so you have greater 


stability. Don’t dive from boats; you may 
knock yourself out. When you want to take 
a dip, throw in a rope or anchor to make 
sure of the depth, slide into the water, and 
keep close by. If alone, keep a grip on the 
tow line. But you should never be alone. 

Though following the safety rules avoids 
most accidents, a few emergencies may still 
occur. If they do, keep calm and use your 
head. 

If a boat capsizes stay with the boat. If 
a swimmer is in trouble try reaching him 
with a pole or clothing or throw him some- 
thing buoyant to hang onto. Sometimes it’s 
possible to reach the swimmer by hanging 
onto a dock or float with your free hand. 

Even if the rescued swimmer looks in 
hopeless shape quick application of artifi- 
cial respiration will usually revive him. 

For adults, kneel on one knee and face 
the victim’s head. Place the victim’s hands 
palm-over-hand under cheek. Rock forward 
—your hands flat on the victim’s shoulder 
blades. Lift your hips to shift part of the 
weight, rock forward, and press firmly. Slide 
back smoothly, lift and pull upper arms, 
then lower arms to the ground. Repeat the 
cycle 12 times a minute. 

If the victim is under four years old, the 
best technique is the mouth-to-mouth 
method. Clear the child’s mouth, press his 
tongue forward, place him in a face-down, 
head-down position and pat firmly on his 
back to dislodge foreign objects. Next, place 
the child on his back and use the middle 
fingers of both hands to lift his lower jaw 
until it juts out. 

Hold the jaw in this position with one 
hand, place your mouth over the child’s 

To page 16 
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The First White Girl Who Cr 


HEN Narcissa was born in 1808, most 

girls were expected to learn to cook and 
sew. They were not expected to worry about 
the Indians and cowboys who roamed the 
wild region known as Oregon. Yet Nar- 
cissa looked toward the West when the sun 
was going down and said, “You mean 
there's lots of land out there where there 
are no schools and no churches?” 

“Stop wondering about the unsettled 
West,” her relatives said. “No woman has 
ever made the trip. And you're not suited 
to that kind of life. Strong men get lost in 
the wilderness and die there. What hope 
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would you have of reaching Oregon alive?” 

But Narcissa Prentiss had gone to 
Mrs. Emma Willard’s seminary for women 
at Troy, New York. She was interested in 
the serious problems of her day and she 
wondered where God needed her to serve. 

One day a neighbor said, “Narcissa, do 
you remember when you were a little girl 
we used to call you Narcissa Princess be- 
cause you couldn’t say your last name prop- 
erly? But I've been thinking that in a sense 
you are a princess. You have everything. 
Why aren’t you satisfied?” 

“I'm very grateful for comforts and for 








Crossed America 


for 





my good education. But I can’t stop thinking 
of the people who are going to live in the 
West who have almost nothing—no doc- 
tors, no schools, no women to make homes 
for them,” Narcissa replied. 

For a while Narcissa and her sister, Jane, 
conducted a school for small children at 
Bath, New York. But when Narcissa heard 
that four Indians from the Nez Percés (nez 
purse) tribe had made the long journey into 
the white man’s country to ask about the 
white man’s book of heaven, the Bible, she 
definitely decided she would become a mis- 
sionary and go to teach the Indian children 
about God. But a young unmarried woman 
could not go as a missionary. The mission 
board was firm about that. 

The beautiful young girl soon found 
among her admirers a young doctor who 
shared her ideals. He, too, wanted to work 
among the Indians in the West, but first he 
decided to make an exploration trip. Then 
he would return and tell her about it. 

Narcissa heard nothing from Dr. Marcus 
Whitman for several months. Then one 
morning he came into the church, entirely 
unannounced. In the Sabbath silence he 
walked down the aisle and slipped quietly 
into an empty pew. His mother cried out, 
“There’s Marcus!” Something mysterious, 
like the breeze from a western mountain, 
seemed to cling to the tall sun-tanned 
frontiersman. 

Two months later, in February, 1836, 
Narcissa Prentiss and Marcus Whitman 
were married. Narcissa wore a black dress 
that would be useful on the dangerous 
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When the Indians and trappers saw a woman 
in the group there was great excitement. They 
had never seen a white woman so far West before. 


journey. They left for the mission field al- 
most at once. 

As we travel swiftly over wide concrete 
roads it seems almost unbelievable that 120 
years ago, the land west of the Missouri 
River was a wilderness. The Rocky Moun- 
tains were known as Missouri Territory. 

It was decided that another young mis- 
sionary couple, Henry and Eliza Spalding, 
good friends of the Whitmans, should travel 
with them. They took two wagons, sixteen 
cows, and many horses and mules. 

At Liberty, Missouri, the two missionary 
couples stopped to gather supplies. This was 
the last settlement within the safety of the 
United States. A group of American fur 
traders were taking the Oregon Trail. The 
young New Yorkers decided to stay close 
to them so as to form a larger group if they 
had to fight the Indians. They slept in a tent 
at night. The men shot deer, buffalo, and 
ducks for food. 

Scouts from the fur traders went ahead 
on horseback to tell the Indians at the meet- 
ing place on the Green River in Wyoming, 
that the caravan was arriving and that a 
young white doctor was coming. Many 
trappers and mountain guides, as well as 
Indians, gathered and asked Dr. Whitman 
for help. There was much excitement when 
he arrived, and especially so when the 
Indians saw that there were two white 
women in the group. Most of them had 
never seen ¢ white woman so far West 
before. 

When the American fur traders had fin- 
ished their business with the Indians they 
turned to go back to the United States. Now 
the young missionary couples traveled with 
a group of fur traders who had their head- 
quarters almost where the city of Portland, 
Oregon, is situated now. 

There were many terrible hardships to 
be faced on this mountainous stretch of the 
journey. Once Eliza Spalding became ill. 
The caravan of fur traders could not linger 
on the way, and the two missionary couples 
dared not stay behind to wait for Eliza to 
become stronger. Eliza begged them to go 
on without her. They refused, so she tried to 
mount her horse once more and somehow 
was given strength to continue the trip. 

By this time the wagons had been left be- 
hind, and so had the horses and cattle that 
had died. There was nothing to do but face 
westward with determination and courage 
undaunted. To page 16 
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Trudy was sure she could take care of everything—in her own way 


The Doorbell Rang 


By CLARICE STONEMAN WIDMAN 


ALESMEN!” ‘Trudy exclaimed impa- 
tiently as she slammed the door for the 
third time within the hour. She started back 
to the kitchen. “They are out in full force 
this morning.” 

“Not all salesmen,” eight-year-old Gregg 
corrected her. “One was a saleslady, and 
two were salesgirls.” 

“I wonder if mother is always bothered 
this way every morning?” Trudy said as she 
looked toward the closed door of the bed- 
room where mother was resting in bed with 
a broken ankle. 

The doorbell chimed again. “Oh, this is 
just too much!” Trudy exploded indignantly. 
“I have a good notion not to go to the door 
at all.” 

“I can jam the doorbell with cardboard 
so it won't make a sound,” Gregg offered. 

“You do that!” Trudy ordered. She re- 
luctantly opened the door. “We don’t want 
any,” she snapped at the old man standing 
on the steps. Again the door banged shut. 

Gregg was already standing on the stool 
fitting a piece of carboard beneath the cover 
of the doorchimes. There would be no more 
interruptions. 

“That was the scissors grinder,” Gregg 
said. “I see his car parked across the street.” 

“We do not need his services,” said 
Trudy. 

“But mother always——” Gregg began. 

Trudy did not listen. She returned to 
peeling potatoes at the kitchen sink. She was 
going to show mother how well she could 
cook. There would be a casserole of scal- 
loped potatoes with grated cheese—real 
yummy—that she had learned to bake when 
she was at summer camp. Apples filled with 
raisins and honey were already simmering 
in the oven. 

“Did I hear the doorbell?” mother called 
from the bedroom. 
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“Now, just see what they’ve done! I knew 
that old bell would waken mother,” Trudy 
scolded as she stepped to the bedroom door. 
“Yes, Mother,” she said. “That stupid door- 
bell has been ringing all morning. The 
last time it was the scissors grinder.” 

“Please give him the scissors in my sew- 
ing cabinet,” mother said. “I told him to 
stop here the next time he was in our 
neighborhood.” 

“Oh,” said Trudy in surprise. “Well, it 
is too late now. He’s gone.” 

“I'm sorry,” said mother. “Perhaps he will 
come back tomorrow. He hasn’t had much 
work to do lately, and he has an invalid 
daughter to support. I like to help him 
when I can.” 

Trudy frowned and turned back to her 
cooking. Perhaps it was all right to help the 
old man by giving him some work to do— 
but why must he come on such a busy day? 

“That doorbell won’t ring again,” Gregg 
said triumphantly as he put the stool away. 

“Fine!” said Trudy. “Now, we'll dust the 
furniture and then we'll take the TV trays 
and put them beside mother’s bed so we can 
all eat lunch together.” 

Trudy and Gregg exchanged proud 
glances when mother exclaimed over the 
delicious lunch and the  spick-and-span 
house. 

“I shall say a special thank-you today,” 
she said as they bowed their heads over 
their plates. Trudy squirmed uneasily when 
her mother prayed, “Bless my children, dear 
Lord, and may they always be kind, good, 
and useful in Thy service as they have been 
in my service today.” Trudy frowned as she 
again remembered the scissors grinder’s sick 
daughter. It was too late now. Maybe tomor- 
row, or next week, if he came again 

“Did the girls from the Merry Workers 
Club come this morning?” Mother asked. 
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“We don’t want any,” Trudy snapped at the man 
before she even asked him what he was selling. 


“They are selling hand-woven pot holders 
for their missionary project.” 

“Well said Trudy slowly, “there 
were some girls here. I did not know they 
were selling pot holders.” She suddenly re- 
membered that she had rudely closed the 
door when she saw the boxes the girls 





eo: 
“Mr. Joel comes by on the first of 
the month too,” said mother. “He is collect- 
ing funds for the Narcotics Education pro- 
gram. If he comes you will find my dona- 
tion in the blue vase on the shelf.” She 
sighed. “There are so many things I should 
attend to. It is so inconvenient to be bed- 
bound!” 

“Gregg and I can do everything that 





needs doing,” Trudy assured her mother. 
Mr. Joel must have been the man with the 
briefcase, she thought to herself. Perhaps 
she should telephone him to call again. If 
only 

Mother interrupted her thoughts. “You 
have already demonstrated how helpful you 
can be. I am very proud of you—you've 
both worked so hard all morning. If only I 
had not promised to distribute those leaflets 
announcing the evangelistic meetings at 
the Community Building next week. It 
should be done this afternoon.” She hesi- 
tated. “It means calling at all the houses on 
both sides of Oakwood Avenue. If you could 





“Of course we can,” said Gregg. “It 
sounds like fun.” 

“I'm sure you can do it,” said mother. 
“Just ring the doorbell, invite the family to 
the services, and hand them the leaflet. You 
will meet many nice people.” 

“I suppose we can do it,” said Trudy 
without enthusiasm. After all, mother was 
not asking them to se// anything. It should 
be easy to give something away. 

But throughout the long summer after- 
noon Trudy discovered it was not easy to 
even give something away. At the first 
three houses no one answered the doorbell. 
At the fourth house a sleepy-eyed man with 
rumpled hair stuck his head out and yelled, 
“What's the matter? Can’t you kids read?” 
He pointed to a DO NOT DISTURB sign 
hanging on the door. 

“I'm sorry,” said Trudy, but already the 
door had been closed with a bang. 

“I hope we don’t find another crabby 
one like him,” said Gregg as they hurried 
on to the next house. 

Two more doorbells rang. At each place 
Trudy smiled brightly and invited the fam- 
ilies to the lectures. Gregg dutifully held 
out the leaflets, but none were accepted. One 
lady was “too busy” and the other “not 
interested.” 

“Let’s quit,” said Gregg. “Nobody wants 
to hear about the lectures. Let’s go home.” 

“No,” Trudy said stubbornly. “Mother 
said we would meet some nice people. I 
know there must be women on this street 
like mother—she never turns anyone away. 
At least she listens to what they say.” 
Trudy’s eyes filled with tears as they walked 
up the sidewalk to the next house. It was 
very discouraging. 

An elderly woman opened the door, and 
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her husband joined her as Trudy timidly ex- 
plained about the lectures. They smiled and 
accepted the leaflet gratefully and said they 
certainly would try to attend the meetings. 
And would the children like a glass of cold 
lemonade? These must be some of the nice 
people mother had said they would meet! 

At several houses the doorbells seemed 
to be out of order. Probably plugged up 
with cardboard, Gregg grumbled. But at 
one place the man had a basketful of pup- 
pies sunning themselves on the steps, and 
Gregg stopped awhile to play with them. 

At another house Trudy met a schoolmate 
she had not seen in a long time, and they 
made plans to attend the meetings together. 

As they left the last house on the long 
avenue and turned toward home, Trudy 
said, “I’ve never met such mice people 
and such horrid people as we have met 
today.” 

“You can say that again!” exclaimed 
Gregg. “Especially those grumpy ones who 
pligged up their door ” He stopped 
and looked guiltily at Trudy. 

“Go ahead and say it,” said Trudy. “You 
muffled the doorbell and I ” She did 
not realize until this minute how discourte- 
ous she had been that morning to their 
own callers. “I guess I was pretty rude 
myself,” she finished lamely. “But tomor- 
row I am going to find the girls who were 
selling pot holders and buy some for moth- 
er’s birthday. And after that I'll take moth- 
er’s donation to Mr. Joel.” 

“I think I know where the scissors grinder 
lives,” volunteered Gregg. “I'll go to his 
house right after supper and ask him to call 
again tomorrow.” 

“That will be fine,” said Trudy happily. 
“Just fine!” 








Water Safety Begins With You 
From page 11 


mouth and jaw. Breathe into his mouth un- 
til his chest rises—keep your free hand on 
the child’s abdomen between navel and 
ribs. When lungs are expanded, remove 
your mouth to let him deflate. Repeat the 
cycle 20 times a minute. 

That’s all it takes to blunt the edge of 
danger; a little effort to know—and follow 
—the basic rules. 

Have a happy, safe summer! 
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The First White Girl Who Crossed 
America 


From page 13 


Tired but grateful, Narcissa Whitman 
and Eliza Spalding were the first women 
to complete the journey from New York 
State to Fort Walla Walla, almost where the 
city of Walla Walla, Washington, is now 
situated. The party went down the Columbia 
River in a boat to buy supplies at Fort 


Vancouver. Kind people welcomed the ' 


The women rested for a few days whil 
their husbands moved among the Indians, 
searching for places to build their missions. 

Henry Spalding established his mission 
with the Nez Percés Indians near the site 
of what is now Lewiston, Idaho. 


Marcus Whitman established his mission 
with the Cayuse Indians at Fort Walla 
Walla. Narcissa was delighted when one 
of the Indian chiefs gave them land on 
which to build a log cabin. But when the 
Cayuse Indians saw how Marcus cultivated 
the wild land so that vegetables and grain 
grew on it, he demanded payment for the 
piece of land he had given. 

Dr. Marcus helped build mission build- 
ings and a place to care for the people who 
were sick. He fenced land for the cattle. In 
the mission buildings, Narcissa began at 
once to teach the brown-skinned children 
about God. 

Soon after they had settled in their log 
cabin a baby girl was born to them. Little 
Alice Clarissa Whitman was the first white 
baby to be born west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The Indians were delighted with her. 
Soon she was able to walk and toddled 
among the Indian children. Then an ac- 
cident happened. The small child ran to a 
river and tried to get water into a cup. She 
fell in and drowned before her parents no- 
ticed she was gone. It made the Whitmans 
so sad they could hardly carry on, but they 
covered up their feelings and continued 
with their work. Narcissa took care of mar) 
small Indian children, and they becam 
very dear to her. 

Soon many new settlers arrived and more 
missionaries came. On September 15, 1842, 
112 people arrived. The following year, 
more than 800 emigrants came to Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, to start together on the 
long journey to Oregon. Dr. Marcus Whit- 
man had made an important journey back 
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to the East. He agreed to guide the long 
wagon train of new settlers. But the arrival 
of so many white people made the Indians 
uneasy. 

Suddenly an epidemic of measles broke 
out among the Indian children, and many 
of them died. The Indians had never been 
exposed to measles. Therefore, the disease 
was deadly to them, but most of the white 
children recovered. The Indians suspected 
that the white medicine man, Dr. Whit- 


@ was working hard to save the lives of 
h 


e white children and letting the Indian 
children die. Of course, he was working just 
as hard for the Indian children. But this 
misunderstanding resulted in treachery. 
The Indians killed Dr. Whitman and 
Narcissa. 

As we work toward a better understand- 
ing among all people, we carry on the work 
which was done by Narcissa Prentiss Whit- 
man and all others who have served, and 
who are now serving, on new frontiers. 





The Fire That Really Wasn’t 
From page 5 


emerge from the crowd and start on their 
various ways home. Because they were 
dressed as they were, it was easy to pick 
them out. 

Officer Trent was very accustomed to ques- 
tioning people, the boys later agreed. He 
had the whole story wrung out of them 
in a flash, including their parents’ names 
and addresses and occupations. He told each 
boy in a coldly polite way to get home to 
bed and that at a more respectable hour he 
would call on their parents. 

Three deflated boys crawled into bed. 
Their parents and other members of their 
families had been aroused by the alarm, so 
there was no chance to hide the truth about 
what they had been doing. 

Officer Trent was as good at keeping his 

ord as he was at questioning. He visited 
each of the homes before the boys were up. 
He had met the fire engine and had told 
the men the alarm was false, and they had 
returned to their station, disgusted. But be- 
fore they went back, they and Officer Trent 
had worked out a very nice scheme, to 
which the parents later heartily agreed. 

Bill and Gerry and Max were to spend 
time at the fire station for several days, 


learning what it takes to be a fireman. It 
turned out that they learned a whole lot 
more than that, too. They learned about fire 
until they never wanted to see or hear about 
a fire again. 

Their first class was led by none other 
than Fire Chief Gustavson. He stood tow- 
ering above the boys and gave what, under 
different circumstances, would have been 
one of the most interesting talks the boys 
ever heard. He told about how, in years 
gone by, firefighting was so terribly poor 
that whole cities burned down. He de- 
scribed the burning of the city of Baltimore 
in 1904. He told about the fire that lasted 
three days after the San Francisco earth- 
quake in 1906. He traced the develop- 
ment of fire departments from the begin- 
ning to their present efficient state. 

The boys were still ashamed and a little 
annoyed that their prank was taken so seri- 
ously. So they were still resentful as they 
walked home. 

The next day Fireman O'Malley was the 
teacher. He told the boys how fire depart- 
ments work. In city sections, he said, there is 
likely to be a firehouse within 1400 yards of 
any given street corner. In a residential 
district, the farthest house from a fire sta- 
tion would be one and one-half miles away. 
In country areas, there would be a fire- 
house within about three miles. 

Fireman O'Malley went to great lengths 
to explain the firefighting equipment. He 
told the boys that great water pressure 
is needed for the hoses. Water is first fed 
into a tank on the fire truck, then squirted 
through the hoses. He talked about lad- 
der trucks that carry ladders a hundred feet 
long to rescue people from tall buildings. 
He told about special equipment for fight- 
ing chemical fires. He described how coats 
of foam are sprayed over a difficult fire in 
order to smother it. 

He explained that firemen have certain 
ranks, such as captain and lieutenant, just 
as Officers do in the Army. He showed doz- 
ens of pictures of old-fashioned fire-fighting 
equipment and modern methods. 

At the third session, the boys had to pre- 
tend they were real firemen beginning their 
training. Lieutenant Maddox was their in- 
structor. He told the boys that physical 
training was very necessary, because a fire- 
man has to be strong enough to carry peo- 
ple down long flights of stairs or ladders. 
The boys heard all about alarm systems, first 
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aid, knot tying, rescue work; how to use 
gas masks, how different types of fires be- 
have. After it all, Bill told the others he was 
exhausted, just listening. What would it 
be like if he actually had to do it all? And 
on top of that, a fellow has to learn how 
to control the large crowds of people that 
sometimes come to fires. He has to be brave, 
even willing to risk his life. Whew! 

Firemen have to be ready to go to a fire 
in less than a minute after an alarm is 
sounded. That really stumped Max! He re- 
membered how long it took him to get 
ready for school in the morning. 

The last day, the fire chief was back 
again, describing a real fire in a tall apart- 
ment building. It had taken several people's 
lives. He told the boys about the men who 
had gone in to rescue the victims of the 
fire and had been overcome with smoke and 
had to be carried away, themselves. He told 
stories of firemen who had given their lives 
in courageous efforts to save others from 
death. 

Bill and Gerry and Max were wiser boys 
as they slowly walked home that last eve- 
ning. They all agreed that firemen were 
“great guys,” the last people in the world 
to be pulled out at two in the morning for 
a fire that really wasn’t. None of them 
wanted to use such a cowardly method to 
break the monotony again. 





Ayesha, Beloved of God 
From page 8 


“I guess there was quite a crowd of them 
from what my husband says, but after they 
went away, the younger of the teachers and 
my husband called a bendy and followed 
them. It is true the place where your mother 
lives is not far from here, and at her place 
there were at least a hundred people 
waiting.” 

“I wonder what they thought when they 
didn’t bring me,” Ayesha said. 

“Of course, we can’t know that. I 
shouldn’t wonder they were angry enough, 
but don’t be afraid now. God delivered you 
tonight. He will continue to deliver. We 
will all pray and watch. One of the men will 
stay awake all night and watch. And the day 
after tomorrow you will be safe on the 
boat.” 

After the missionary’s wife had prayed 
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again with them, she went back to her room 
and the girls went to bed. 

Ayesha did not sleep well that night. She 
kept hearing voices, voices, voices. Voices 
seemed to be all about her calling and 
threatening and urging. When she finally 
slept there were hands too, hands that 
reached out of dark places and clutched at 
her hair and her dress, and she felt their 
touch cold on her flesh. 

When she cried out from fright, Layna 
put a comforting arm about her and cher) 
it began to rain again, a heavy pelting rain.™ 
Ayesha relaxed. The crash of rain on the 
corrugated iron roof shut out all other 
sounds, and Ayesha slept at last. 

In the morning when the girls unlocked 
their door and stepped out into the freshly 
washed garden the sun shone down so ten- 
derly and the flowers nodded in such peace 
and beauty, it seemed no evil thing could 
reach into this lovely place. 

“Last night seems like a bad dream,” 
Layna said. 

“But it was no dream.” Ayesha gathered 
a few limes from the tree that overhung the 
back walkway. “It was no dream. I just hope 
we can get through today without any bad 
thing happening.” 

“I wonder what the teachers thought 
about my rushing out as I did last night,” 
Ayesha said. 

“I didn’t stay after you left,” Layna told 
her. “I followed you out and when I saw 
you lock the door I sat down here on the 
back steps and waited until I heard them go 
away. 

“Let’s go and talk to the missionary. I 
want to know all about what he saw and 
heard last night.” 

When they saw the missionary his face 
was grave. “I’m afraid we may have more 
trouble,” he said. “Those people were very 
angry when they left last night. They 
threatened to go to the government and 
make a complaint. They say that you were 
stolen from your village up there in Bat 
takland. They intend to take you to your 
mother’s home.” 

Ayesha felt her heart sinking again to 
that deep place where everything was 
cold and dark and hopeless. “I will never go 
back to Islam,” she said. “I will never go 
back. I will die first. They can kill me, but 
they can never make me go back to Islam.” 

“Come, we are just ready to have morning 
worship,” the missionary said. “You girls 














come on in and pray with us. “This is an im- 
portant day. If we can get through it I’m 
sure you will be safe on the boat by tomor- 
row evening.” 


The two girls knelt with the others, and 
several fervent prayers were offered up in 
both English and Malay—prayers for Aye- 
sha’s safety and for the intervening hand of 
God to stay the persecution that seemed 
ready to break over her head in violence. 


After breakfast the men went downtown, 
and when they came back they reported 
that they had seen a number of people 
gathered around the government offices. 
They appeared to be angry and were talking 
about a girl who had been stolen away 
from Islam and was about to be sent to 
Singapore. 

“That must be me,” Ayesha said. 

“Yes, I think so,” the missionary said. 

“What shall I do. Run away?” 

“There is really no place to run,” he said. 
“Anywhere you go now, they will be sure to 
find out. I think it is best to stay right here 
and see what God will do for us. Sometimes 
right in the midst of our biggest trouble the 
Lord comes in and wins a great victory for 
us. 


That day the girls repacked their bag- 
gage and got everything ready to go aboard 
the boat. Ayesha moved as in a dream. She 
felt as though she was fighting her way 
through a dark cloud. Several times she 
stopped her work and sat quietly, lost in 
thought. 

“What are you thinking so much about?” 
Layna asked her during one of these 
moments. 

“I am thinking that I shall never see 
Singapore, that I shall be killed before I can 
get on the boat tomorrow night.” 

Again Layna tried to comfort her by re- 
minding her of the promises of God and the 
many ways He had worked to deliver her up 
to this day; but Ayesha was discouraged be- 
yond any words to express. 

She ate little food that day, and when the 
sun began to drop toward the horizon she 
found herself too agitated and nervous to 
sit still. She walked with Layna about the 
garden, and the girls talked of all the good 
times they had had up in Middle Gardens, 
and of their school days, and how Ayesha 
had first come to know about God and trust 
in Him. 

Their talk did not run forward to what 
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might happen on the following day or to 
the big Dutch boat they hoped to board the 
next evening. This was their last night in 
Medan. 

“Ayesha.” Layna spoke in a tender voice 
as they went into their room and lit the 
light. “If you had known how hard—how 
very hard it would be—would you have 
chosen to follow Tuhan Isa?” 

Ayesha looked at Layna. “No matter what 
I have to suffer, Layna, it has been worth 
everything. Now, if they kill me I know 
that I shall rise again when Jesus comes. I 
shall have all the everlasting years of 
heaven to enjoy. No, no, no. I am not sorry. 
I am glad.” 


It was a dark night and there was no 
moon. It began quietly and there was no 
sound in the garden but the noise of crickets 
singing and small tree frogs croaking. Just 
as the girls were getting ready for bed a 
sound drifted down on the breeze. It could 
be a procession of some sort. They stepped 
outside their door to listen. It moved like a 
multitude of people, and as it came nearer, 
voices sounded angry and loud cries of the 
marching crowd could be clearly under- 
stood. 


Ayesha clutched her friend’s hand. “It is 
a mob!” she said. “They are coming for me. 
There must be hundreds of them.” 
(The story will end next week) 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference @ 


Theme for third quarter: "Lessons Jesus Taught" 


V—Courage and Trust 


(AUGUST 1) 


Memory VERSE: “Be of good cheer: it is I; 
be not afraid” (Mark 6:50). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the storm on Galilee and 
how Jesus stilled it in Matthew 8:23-27. Learn 
the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 
A Christian Life Includes Hardships 


Open your Bible to Matthew 10. 

Jesus never promised a bed of roses to His 
disciples. He held out the joys of a future life 
to them and He promised them peace and happi- 
ness as they kept in touch with Him, but He 
told them they would have to put up with hard- 
ships and must expect opposition. You can read 
in verses 16 to 18 what Jesus told His disciples 
to expect. 

Jesus told them, however, that they were not 
to fear those who threatened them with bodily 
harm. Read His words in verse 28. 

Although Christ warned His disciples of dan- 
gers that were bound to come, He did assure 
them that God would be with them in their 
trials. Read what Jesus promised them in verses 
29-31. 

For further reading: 
354, 

THINK! Is it always easy for you to do what 
your conscience tells you is the right thing? 

Pray to have courage to do the right thing 
gy when others may become angry with you 
or it. 


The Desire of Ages, p. 
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MONDAY 
Learning Trust in Times of Danger 

Open your Bible to Luke 8. 

One night the disciples were given a practical 
lesson in trust in times of danger. 

It had been a long day. Beside the Sea of 
Galilee Jesus had taught for many hours. He 
had healed people and faced the criticism and 
opposition of the Pharisees. 

“Let us go over unto the other side of the 
lake,” Jesus suggested, as the day came to an 
end. So the disciples launched a boat. Tired 
after His long day, our Saviour fell asleep. It 
had been a quiet and peaceful evening. But sud- 
denly a change took place. Read about it in 
verse 23. 

Some of the twelve were seasoned men of 
the sea, but this storm was so severe that even 
they, who had weathered many a storm, were 
afraid. They had been so absorbed in their ef- 
forts to save the ship and their own lives nad 
for a time they had forgotten their 
Then, with death staring them in the face, they 
remembered Him, and waking Him they said, 
“Master, master, we perish.” Read in verse 24 
what Jesus did as their plight was made known. 

With three simple words, ‘Peace, be still’ 
(Mark 4:39), Jesus quieted the storm and 
taught the disciples a lesson in trust in times 
of danger. Find the question He asked them 
in verse 25, and what they said of Him. 

The disciples were to face far worse hazards 
than that storm as they took the gospel to the 
world, but they were never to forget the way 
Christ’s three words of command, ‘Peace, be 








Master. ¥? 





still,” brought calm to those troubled waters 
that night. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
334, 335. 

THINK! When you are afraid, do 
way to your fears, or do you pray? 


you give 
RESOLVE always to trust Jesus when you are 
afraid. 


TUESDAY 
A Night Alone on the Lake 


Open your Bible to Matthew 14. 


Jesus had been with the disciples in the har- 
rowing experience of the storm, but on another 
occasion they were alone. As before, Jesus and 
he disciples had spent a busy day. Miracles 
and teaching had filled the day, and as a climax 
to a memorable day Jesus had fed thousands of 
people with just five little barley loaves and two 
small fishes. The people had wanted to make 
Him king, for they thought that He would be 
able to supply all their wants. Jesus felt the need 
to spend the night in prayer, not for Himself, 
but for the people, that they might understand 
the plan of salvation, and the purpose of His 
coming. 

Because He desired to be left alone in prayer 
Jesus sent the disciples across the lake by boat. 
Look in verse 24 and see what happened as the 
disciples sailed across the lake. 


The disciples were not feeling happy that 





night. They had seen the crowds ready to make 
Jesus their king and they were disappointed 
that He had refused them. They thought He 
had turned down a wonderful opportunity. Now 
the fury of the storm made them forget their 
disappointment and dissatisfaction. 

Suddenly what they thought was an even 
greater cause for fear appeared to them. They 
saw what they thought was a spirit, walking 
on the water toward them. But soon they rec- 
ognized their Lord. Faith in His power returned 
and they called out to Him for help. Read what 
He said to them in verse 27. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
380, pars. 2, 3; p. 381, pars. 1-3. 

THINK! Do you imagine dangers that do not 
exist? 

PRAY 
you. 


to have faith in Jesus’ presence with 


WEDNESDAY 
Peter Learns to Keep His Eyes on Jesus 


Open your Bible to Matthew 14. 


How relieved the disciples were to hear the 
calm, reassuring voice of their beloved Master. 
Peter, whose high spirits always ran away with 
him, felt he could not wait for Jesus to come 
to the boat. Read what suggestion he made in 
verse 28. 

Jesus told him, “Come,” and Peter climbed 
out of the boat and began to walk on top of the 
waves toward Jesus. Keeping his eyes on Jesus, 





A. DIETRICH, ARTIST 


Jesus said just three words, and all the danger the disciples were afraid of went 
away. Jesus will help us when we are in trouble, too, if we will but ask Him. 
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all went well for a time, but after a while he 
turned away from his Lord to look at the men 
left behind in the boat. Then he lost sight of 
Jesus as big waves came up ahead of him. 
Peter was afraid! He began to sink! As he did 
so he prayed. Read his brief prayer at the end 
of verse 30. 

Jesus never turns away from a prayer for 
help. Read what He did for Peter and what 
He said to him, in verse 31. 

“When trouble comes upon us, how often we 
are like Peter! We look upon the waves, instead 
of keeping our eyes fixed upon the Saviour. Our 
footsteps slide, and the proud waters go over 
our souls. Jesus did not bid Peter come to Him 
that he should perish; He does not call us to 
follow Him, and then forsake us.”—The Desire 
of Ages, p. 382. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
381, pars. 4-6; p. 382. 

Tuink! Are you keeping your eyes on Jesus 
all the time by often praying to Him? 

Pray not to lose sight of your Saviour. 


THURSDAY 


Jesus Shows Us How to Accept Trials Coura- 
geously 


Open your Bible to Matthew 26. 


Jesus not only taught His disciples how to be 
trustful and courageous but He set them an 
example by His life. Often He was in physical 
danger. The Pharisees and scribes were so angry 
with Him at times that they were ready to tear 
Him limb from limb. 

When Jesus went back to His home synagogue 
at Nazareth the townspeople were so angry with 
Him that they took Him to a cliff and would 
have thrown Him over it to His death had not 
the angels of God protected Him. 

All through His life Jesus had to show cour- 
age in face of danger and opposition, but never 
so much as during the last few hours, when He 
suffered as no one else has ever suffered. 

“Christ was not suffering for His own sins, 
but for the sins of the world. He was feeling 
the displeasure of God against sin as the sinner 
will feel it in the great judgment day.”—The 
Story of Jesus, p. 102. 

As Christ felt the burden of the world’s sins 
it seemed more than He could bear. Read the 
prayer He prayed in verse 39. 

But Christ was ready to suffer if it was God’s 
will for Him to do so, and it was His will, for 
in so doing, we could be saved. 

When we have great trials to bear we usually 
have the sympathy and support of relatives and 
friends, but Christ was alone in Gethsemane. 
Read in verse 43 what the disciples were doing 
when Jesus was praying in agony. 

Even His beloved disciples neglected Him 
at this time of trouble. And when in the early 
hours of the morning He was arrested, they all 
fled and left Him alone. 

“But God suffers with His Son. Angels behold 
the Saviour’s agony. There is silence in Heaven. 





No harp Is touched. ... A mighty angel now 
comes to the side of Christ. He lifts the head 
of the divine sufferer upon his bosom, and points 
toward Heaven. He tells Him that He has come 
off victor over Satan. As the result, millions will 
be victors in His glorious kingdom.”—The Story 
of Jesus, p. 105. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
690, pars. 2, 3; p. 693; p. 694, pars. 1, 2. 

Tuink of Christ’s courage in the face of His 
sufferings. 

Pray to appreciate what Christ’s courageous 
suffering has made possible for you. 


FRIDAY 
When Did Jesus Say? 


1. “Fear not them which kill the body, - 
are not able to kill the soul” (Matt. 10:28). 

2. “Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value 
than many sparrows” (Matt. 10:31). 

3. “Where is your faith?” (Luke 8:25). 

4. “Be of good cheer: it is I; be not afraid” 
(Matt. 14:27). 

5. “O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt?” (Matt. 14:31). 

6. “O my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me: nevertheless not as I will, 
but as thou wilt” (Matt. 26:39). 

Review the memory verse. 

Read Maxwell’s The Bible Story, vol. 7, pp. 
184-188; vol. 8, pp. 47, 48. Notice double-page pic- 
ture in front of volume 8. 





Out Goes the Devil! 
From page 3 


of Jesus in those sacred songs, she was 
angrier than ever. But little by little she 
calmed down. Soon she joined in singing. 

The two young men requested the 
devil-possessed woman to pray, and to 
their surprise, after they had prayed, she 
did too. “Lord,” they said, “please drive the 
evil spirit from this house through the 
name of Jesus.” Earnestly, everyone in the 
home pleaded with the Lord. Their prayers 
were answered. Now she is on the road 
to full recovery, physically and spiritually. 
Another victory has been won through 
Jesus’ name. 
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The SeGRET . 





who was in McCullum’s cave one night. Well, I 
can't tell you, but Uncle Arthur does in— 


THE SECRET OF THE CAVE, by Arthur S. Maxwell Price, $2.50 
You will want to be one of the first to know about another secret in— 


HAPPY HOME STORIES, by Ella M. Robinson Price, $2.75 


But you won't know all the secrets until you find out why the lioness was like a kit- 
LITTLE TYKE, by Georges Westbeau Price, $2.50 
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These books are available from your Church Mis- 
sionary Secretary or your Book and Bible House. 





When ordering by mail, allow 15 cents for the first book and 5 cents for 
each additional book, to cover mailing costs. Add sales tax where necessary. 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, Mountain View, California 
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1. Walter Rexer set out early the next day, armed expected, there were hundreds of peccary tracks. 
with cameras, light meter, and extra film. With his 3. They were smaller than pig tracks and showing 
long telephoto lens he hoped to get some good shots only two toes. Pigs show four since they stand on 
of peccary. 2. He was learning fast. He first scanned four toes and have no dewclaws. The peccary’s dew- 
the valley for a water hole, then set out for it. As he claws are high on the leg and seem quite useless. 
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4. Finding a water hole was a good idea. Even though he heard something, he crept toward it. 6. Another 
peccaries are native to the desert, they have to have sound stopped him—the buzz of a rattlesnake! Cam- 
water and never roam far from it. 5. Walt hid in the era ready, he inched forward. In the brush he saw a 
brush and silently listened. A herd of grazing pec- rough, dark form flash past him, toward the snake. 
caries kept up a yapping, one-toned grunting. When Apparently some animal did not fear rattlesnakes! 
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7. A peccary was charging the rattler! It stopped A couple more rounds and the snake was cut to rib- 
short. The snake struck. The pig flew into the air, bons and promptly eaten. 9. Walt had his first pic- 
flailed down on the snake with four feet slashing. It tures. “Dandy shots,” he thought, “if you like pic- 
was a real fight! 8. Again the buzz, the charge-and- _ tures of flying dust!” Having shot fast he hoped for 
stop tactic; again the strike, and the flying jump. ‘one’ good photo. Next week: No Stomach-aches. 
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